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Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Historical  phonology,  the  science  deaHng  with  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  speech  sounds,  is  a  comparatively  young  branch  of  philology. 
It  is  not  quite  a  hundred  years  old,  the  first  beginning  of  it  being 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  Jacob  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik,  which 
appeared  in  1819.  Three  years  later  Grimm  published  a  recast  of  this 
first  volume,  which  had  become  necessary  owing  to  the  publications  of 
other  scholars,  and  an  important  discovery  he  had  made  himself.  The 
first  Book  of  this  second  edition,  which  is  entitled  "Von  den  buch- 
staben",  and  takes  up  595  octavo  pages,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
foundation  on  which  historical  phonology  is  based.  Still  the  way  the 
subject  is  dealt  with  by  Grimm  differs  widely  from  what  we  are  used 
to  nowadays.  The  name  'buchstaben'  is  constantly  employed  in  cases 
where  a  modern  grammarian  would  speak  of  sounds.  The  heading  of 
the  first  book  is  "Von  den  buchstaben";  on  p.  4  we  find  the  heading 
"Eintheilungen  der  buchstaben".  The  chapters  dealing  with  the  phonology 
of  the  various  Germanic  dialects  are  headed  "Von  den  gothischen  buch- 
staben" (p.  33),  "Althochdeutsche  buchstaben"  (p.  74),  "Altsachsische 
buchstaben"  (p.  201),  etc.  Similarly  Grimm  uses  the  term  "buchstaben- 
lehre"  where  at  present  "Lautiehre"  would  be  employed.  Not  that  Grimm 
never  refers  to  sounds;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  frequently  offers  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  sounds  denoted  in  his  opinion  by  the  various  S)'mbols 
employed  in  the  graphic  representation  of  the  Germanic  dialects.  Yet 
when  reading  his  expositions  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  statements 
have  relation  to  letters,  to  symbols,  rather  than  to  the  sounds  they  were 
meant  to  indicate.  On  p.  36  we  read  "(Gothisches)  e  entspricht  durchaus 
nicht  denselben  zeichen  in  den  ubrigen  deutschen  sprachen".  A  few 
pages  further  on  Grimm  discusses  Wulfila's  ai  in  fatim,  raihts  etc., 
which  we  now  know  to  be  the  symbol  for  the  [«]  sound.  He  points  out 
that  this  ai  is  used  to  transcribe  the  Greek  f,  but  is  so  much  influenced 
by  the  digraphic  symbol  that  he  refers  to  it  as  a  'diphthong',  and  a 
'doppellaut',  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stress  must  have  been 
on  the  second  element  (p.  43).  On  p.  87  O.H.  G.  a  is  called  a  diph- 
thong, probably  because  on  the  preceding  page  this  long  sound  is 
represented    by  AA,   and  on  p.  289  ei  is  referred  to  as  a  triphthong  in 


contradistinction  to  the  diphthong  ei.  Grimm  could  not  dissociate  him- 
self from  the  spelling,  hence  instead  of  saying  that  in  M.E.  manuscripts 
the  symbol  p  gradually  came  to  be  replaced  by  the  digraph  th,  he  says 
that  th  is  "auch  aufgelost  geschrieben  statt  des  alten  zeichens  //  (p.  514). 
Grimm  knew,  in  fact  he  demonstrates  that  in  his  time  Dutch  a  in 
open  syllables  had  the  same  sound  as  aa  in  closed  syllables,  yet  he  calls 
the  single  a  in  jareri  short,  while  aa  in  jaar  is  designated  as  a  long 
vowel  (p.  529).  What  such  a  study  of  letters  without  reference  to  sounds 
may  lead  to,  is  shown  by  the  following  pronouncement:  "In  unserm 
worte:  schrift  z.  b.  driicken  wir  acht  laute  mit  sieben  zeichen  aus, 
f.  namlich  stehet  fiir  ph"  (p.  3). 

These  remarks,  to  which  many  others  of  the  same  kind  might  be 
added,  will  suffice  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  Grimm's  phonology  is 
essentially  what  Sweet  calls  "letter-science"  (Article  on  Phonetics  in  the 
Encydopoedia  Britannica,  11  "•  ed.  Vol.  XXI,  p.  458).  It  is  obvious  that 
the  explanation  of  sound  changes  and  the  discussion  of  the  phonetic 
facts  underlying  them  were  outside  the  province  of  this  letter-science, 
which  took  little  account  of,  in  fact  implied  no  definite  knowledge  of 
the  phonetic  relation  between  sound  and  symbol. 

Vet  these  negative  qualities  of  Grimm's  work,  which  at  the  present 
time  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  look  upon  as  shortcomings,  but  which 
must  be  regarded  in  their  historical  setting,  do  not  detract  in  the  least 
from  the  merits  of  his  wonderful  achievement,  all  the  more  wonderful, 
if  it  is  remembered,  that  when  writing  his  grammar,  Grimm  had  no 
model  to  go  by.  The  Deutsche  Grammatlk  was  epoch-making,  and 
became  the  model  of  other  grammars  dealing  with  the  Romance,  the 
Slavonic,  and  the  Keltic  languages. 

As  regards  the  method  of  treating  the  subject-matter  there  was  little 
change  or  progress  in  the  study  of  historical  phonology  till  a  considerable 
time  after  the  middle  of  the  IQ""  century.  The  first  two  pages  of  the 
introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  Aug.  Friedr.  Pott's  Etymologische 
Forschungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Indo-Oertnanischen  Sprachen  (Lemgo 
1S33)  are  so  characteristic  of  the  way  phonological  problems  were 
approached  at  that  time,  that  a  few  passages  seem  worth  quoting. 

"Ihr  scheltet  den  sprachlichen  Buchstaben  ein  Todtes  oder  wohl 
gar  ein  Todtendes?  .  .  .  . 

"Der  Buchstabe  todtet!"  ein  schreckliches  Wort  fiir  den  Sprach- 
forscher,  wenn  es  auf  dessen  eben  so  miihevollen  als  gering  geachteten 
FleiP)  seine  unbedingte  Anwendung  findet,  aber  er  mag  sich  deB  ge- 
trosten,  wenn  er  den  Buchstaben  nicht  um  des  Buchstaben  willen  sucht, 
sondern   um   denkend   den  in   ihm  waltenden  Geist  zu  beobachten  und 


durch  solcherlei  Beobachtung  seinerseits  Geistes-  und  Menschenkunde 
zu  fordern.  Er  fiirchtet  keine  Ertodtung  durch  den  Buchstaben,  da  er 
diesen  nicht  gleich  einem  Todten  behandelt,  sondern,  die  vom  Gesammt- 
geiste  der  Menschheit  ausgegangene,  himmlische  Flamme,  welche  in 
Buchstaben  lebet  und  webet,  in  den  eignen  Geist  aufnehmend,  diesen 
an  ihr  zu  einer  gewii^i  edelen  Thatigkeit  entziindet  .  .  .  ." 

"Die  einzelnen  Buchstaben  sind  Glieder  der  Sprache....  Es  ist  daher 
unter  J.  Grimm's  hohen  Verdiensten  um  besondere  und  allgemeine 
Sprachkunde  gewiB  keins  der  geringsten,  den  Buchstaben  ihre  bisher  in 
der  Sprachvvissenschaft  geschmalerten,  naturlichen  Rechten  zuriickgegeben 
und  dieselben  zu  der  gleichstufigen  Stellung  erhoben  zu  haben,  welche 
sie  in  der  Sprache  selbst  einnehmen.  Grimm's  geschichtliche  Darstellung 
der  Lautumwandlungen  in  der  Germanischen  Sprachen  hat  allein  mehr 
Werth,  als  manche  philosophische  Sprachlehre  voll  einseitiger  oder  nich- 
tiger  Abstraktionen ;  aus  ihr  geht  zur  Geniige  hervor,  daB  der  Buchstabe 
als  das  handgreifliche,  als  das  freilich  auch  nicht  bestandige,  aber  doch 
in  ruhigerem  Gleise  sich  bewegende  Sprachelement,  in  Ganzen  genom- 
men,  ein-  sicherer  (sic)  Faden  im  dunkelen  Labyrinthe  der  Etymologic 
ist  als  die  oft  kiihn  umherspringende  Wortbedeutung;  aus  ihr,  daB  die 
Sprachforschung,  insbesondere  die  vergleichende,  ohne  genaue  geschicht- 
liche KenntniB  vom  Buchstaben  des  festen  Halts  entbehrt;  sie  endlich 
zeigt  mit  erstaunen  erregender  Klarheit,  daB  selbst  in  bloBen  Buchstaben 
nicht,  —  wie  auch  sonst  nirgends  in  der  Sprache  der  Fall  ist,  wohl  aber 
die  bequeme  Unwissenheit  es  sich  gern  traumen  laBt,  —  die  Gesetz- 
losigkeit  frecher  Willkiihr  herrscht,  sondern  verniinftige  Freiheit,  d.  h. 
Einschrankung  durch  selbsteigne,  in  der  Natur  der  Laute  begriindete 
Gesetze." 

The  last  part  of  this  astoundingly  long-winded  sentence  looks  like  the 
first  glimmering  of  light  that  announces  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Still 
for  35  years  after  Pott  wrote  this  sentence  the  qualities  so  prominent 
in  Grimm's  Qrammatik  continued  to  be  characteristic  of  practically 
everything  written  on  historical  phonology:  a.  letters,  not  sounds  were 
dealt  with;  b.  the  older  stages  of  the  language  under  discussion  were 
fully  treated,  while  more  recent  and  present-day  forms  of  speech  received 
but  scanty  attention.  The  state  of  affairs  prevailing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventies  is  tersely  summed  up  by  Henry  Sweet  in  the  introduction 
to  the  first  edition  of  his  History  of  English  Sounds,  published  in  1874. 
"As  far  as  living  languages  are  concerned,  the  amount  of  reliable  material 
that  exists  is  still  very  small,  although  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  if 
we  turn  to  the  dead  languages  we  find  an  enormous  body  of  careful, 
full,   often   exhaustive,   observations  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  letter- 


change  in  the  Teutonic  languages  —  a  dead  mass,  which  requires  the 
warm  breath  of  living  phonology  to  thaw  it  into  life.  Before  the  word- 
lists  in  such  a  book  as  Grimm's  Deutsche  Orammatik  can  be  intelligently 
utilized,  the  spoken  sounds  they  represent  must  be  determined." 

It  must,  however,  be  owned  that  when  Sweet  in  the  early  days  of  his 
pioneer  work  levelled  this  charge  of  lifelessness  against  historical  pho- 
nology, the  breath  of  life  had  begun  to  be  breathed  into  the  dead  mass, 
namely  the  influence  emanating  from  the  revived  study  of  phonetics 
between  the  years  1850  and  1870,  a  study  which  had  made  practically 
no  progress  since  the  days  of  Hellwag  (1781)  and  von  Kempelen  (1791). 
In  1857  a  work  of  976  pages  on  phonetics  was  published  in  Leipzig  by 
Merkel,  which  work  was  followed  in  1866  by  an  abbreviated  recast  of 
444    pages.    Merkel   was   rather   an    anatomist   than    a    philologist,    still 

"Merkel has  accumulated  a  mass  of  details  on  the  physiology  of  the 

vocal  organs,  which  for  fullness  and  accuracy  stands  quite  alone".  (Sweet, 
Preface  to  Handbook  of  Phonetics).  Merkel's  books  are  not  suitable  for 
the  ordinary  philologist,  and  their  influence  on  the  study  of  phonology 
was  probably  slight.  In  Germany  phonology  was  influenced  particularly 
by  Briicke's  Gnindziige  der  Physiologic  and  Systematik  der  Sprachlaiite, 
Vienna  1856,  a  book  of  only  134  octavo  pages,  which  as  the  author 
states  in  the  preface,  contains  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  in  Vienna  university  in  the  summer  of  1856.  The  book  is  now 
antiquated,  and  contains  many  inaccuracies,  especially  m  the  passages 
dealing  with  the  sounds  of  living  languages;  see,  for  example,  his  state- 
ments concerning  Germ,  wider  and  Eng.  wheel,  p.  20,  Germ,  a  and  the 
vowel  in  Eng.  man,  fat,  Eng.  lord  and  Fr.  encore,  p.  21 ;  his  description 
of  o  in  not,  of  a  in  could  etc.,  p.  23.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  instances  of  close  and  accurate  observation  in  the  book;  on  p.  58, 
to  give  one  instance,  Briicke  states  that  in  pronouncing  words  like  Klaue, 
Krduter  the  first  part  of  the  /  and  the  r  are  unvoiced. 

In  England  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  study  of  phonetics  by 
Alex.  Melville  Bell's  Letters  and  Sounds,  1858,  and  especially  by  his 
Visible  Speech,  1867;  through  the  latter  book  Bell  became  the  founder 
of  the  English  school  of  phonetics. 

The  result  of  the  application  of  phonetics  to  phonology  was  first  seen 
in  Germany  in  Scherer's  Zur  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache,  1868, 
and  in  England  in  Ellis's  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  of  which 
the  first  two  volumes  saw  the  light  in  1869.  These  two  works  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era;  'letter-science'  was  gradually  replaced  by 
'sound-science'. 

Ellis   was  a  pioneer.   He  was  the  first  to  set  about  determining  the 


relation  between  symbol  and  sound  in  the  older  stages  of  English, 
Grammars  of  and  treatises  on  English  containing  chapters  on  phonology 
had  been  written  before,  but  they  were  products  of  the  old  school. 
The  best  known  are  Latham,  The  English  Language,  which  appeared 
as  early  as  1841,  and  Bishop  Trench's  English  Past  and  Present. 

The  earliest  historical  grammars  of  English  written  in  Germany,  the 
well  known  works  of  Matzner  and  Koch,  however  thorough  and  full  of 
information  they  may  be,  contain  a  great  deal  of  'letter-science',  but  no^ 
'sound-science'.  The  chapters  devoted  to  phonology  in  these  works,  are, 
of  course,  antiquated  now. 

During  the  last  40  or  45  years  a  great  many  works  and  treatises 
dealing  with  the  history  of  English  sounds  or  with  questions  connected 
with  this  history,  have  appeared  especially  in  Germany,  but  also  in 
England,  America,  and  in  other  countries.  It  would  serve  no  purpose 
to  enumerate  them.  One  work,  however,  ought  to  be  specially  mentioned, 
namely  the  second  edition  of  Sweet's  History  of  English  Sounds,  which 
appeared  in  1888.  This  is  practically  a  new  book  when  compared  with  the 
first  edition,  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  In  its  original  form  the 
book  was  founded  upon  Ellis's  work,  and  "was  ....  written  ....  in 
further  illustration"  of  it,  as  W.  W.  S.[keat]  states  in  the  preface.  Wyld 
gives  his  opinion  of  the  second  edition  as  follows:  "This  book  is  nearly 
thirty  years  old  and  an  enormous  amount  of  work  has  been  done  since 
then.  Yet  we  still  feel  its  wonderful  freshness  and  suggestiveness,  the 
soundness  of  its  plan,  the  permanence  of  its  contribution  to  knowledge" 
(A  short  Hist,  of  English,  p.  6). 

From  the  fact  that  so  much  has  already  been  achieved  in  the  field  of 
English  historical  phonology  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  to  "jump  at"  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  or  at  any  rate  very  little  remains  to  be  done. 
Nothing  would  be  further  from  the  truth.  Many  questions  are  still  un- 
solved; in  others  the  last  word  has  not  nearly  been  said  yet.  What 
professes  to  be  an  explanation  is  often  a  mere  surmise,  or  is  founded 
on  an  assumption.  In  the  pretty  numerous  books  on  the  history  of  the 
English  language  the  sections  devoted  to  phonology  are  generally  too 
much  like  skeletons.  Those  who  consult  them  look  for  an  exposition  of 
sound  evolutions,  but  what  they  find  is  a  mere  marshalling  of  facts  and 
dates  in  chronological  order.  The  why  and  wherefore  do  not  receive 
sufficient  attention. 

The  phonologist's  task  is  not  merely  to  state  that  a  certain  sound 
change  took  place,  and  it  is  not  enough  that  he  should  adduce  all  the 
material  at  his  disposal  in  support  of  his  assertion.  He  should  do  more; 
he  should  try  and  explain  how,  and  if  anyway  possible,  why  the  change 
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in  question  took  place.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  should  attempt  to 
go  be3'ond  the  limit  of  the  humanly  possible,  for  there  are  questions 
that  will  probably  never  be  satisfactorily  answered.  It  seems  vain  to 
hope  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  sound  evolution  will  ever  be  discovered. 
If,  according  to  Curtius,  sound  change  is  mainly  due  to  economy  of 
utterance  i),  we  are  confronted  with  certain  puzzling  questions.  It  may 
be  easier  to  pronounce  5  than  t,  and  this  may  account  for  5S  <  tt  in 
Italic  and  Germanic,  and  similarly  /  may  be  easier  than  p.  But  r  does 
not  seem  easier  than  z,  so  that  the  economy  of  effort  theory  can  hardly 
be  applied  to  account  for  rhotacism  in  Latin  and  West-Germanic.  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  a  strongly  aspirated  p,  t,  or  k  as  pronounced 
in  modern  Danish,  requires  a  good  deal  more  effort  than  a  non-aspirated 
stop,  so  that  when  the  change  of  a  pure  stop  into  an  aspirated  one  has 
to  be  explained,  the  theory  utterly  breaks  down.  It  does  not  help  us 
either  in  the  case  of  p''  >  pf,  f'  >  ts,  W'  >  ky  in  O.  H.  G.  Further 
what  are  we  to  think  of  a  sound  first  changing  in  a  certain  direction 
and  afterwards  again  in  the  opposite  direction?  In  prehistoric  O.E.  a 
became  k,  and  in  the  transition  from  O.E.  to  M.E.  x  became  a  again. 
Are  we  to  assume  that  there  are  different  varieties  of  economy  of 
utterance?  For,  if  it  was  economy  of  effort  that  brought  about  the 
change  of  a  into  «,  surely  the  opposite  change  cannot  be  due  to  exactly 
the  same  cause.  The  theory  of  economy  of  effort  and  of  utterance  forces 
us  to  assume  changes  in  the  habits  of  speech,  in  the  way  of  sound 
production  as  well,  but  the  question  what  moving  force  was  or  is  at 
the  bottom  of  such  changes  again  remains  unanswered. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Sievers,  we  are  to  assume  that 
every  independent  vowel  or  consonant  change  is  the  result  of  imperfect 
imitation  through  several  generations,  there  are  also  various  difficulties. 
How  is  it  that  all  the  speakers  of  a  language  in  trying  to  imitate  the 
pronunciation  of  an  earlier  generation  unconsciously  make  the  same 
mistake?  And  if  they  do  not  all  of  them  imperfectly  imitate  the  sounds 
produced  by  their  parents,  or  if  some  fail  in  one,  and  others  in  another 
direction,  how  is  uniformity  ultimately  arrived  at?  If  a  change  is  first 
carried  through  in  a  small  area,  why  does  it  spread? 

Climatic  and  geographical  factors  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  certain  sound  changes.  If  life  in  mountainous  countries  increases 


1)    Curtius  seems  to  have   been   forestalled  by  Jones,  who  wrote  as  early  as 

1701:  "Easiness is  the  leading  cause  of  the  change  of  the  sounds  of  words, 

as  the  main   thing  that  causes  the  alteration"  (Practical  Phonography,  p.  6  in 
Neudrucke  Bd.  2). 
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the  force  of  expiration  and  might  thus  lead  to  the  change  the  original 
voiceless  stops  underwent  during  the  Germanic  consonant  shift  (Meyer, 
Zeitsclir.  f.  deuisches  Aliertiim  45),  the  question  arises  why  the  Danes 
in  their  flat  country  are  at  the  present  time  changing  their  voiceless 
stops  in  a  way  that  looks  like  the  beginning  of  a  process  analogous  to 
what  took  place  in  O.  H.  G.  i). 

Questions  like  these  afford  ample  scope  for  interesting  speculations, 
but  is  is  highly  doubtful  whether  any  reliable  results  will  ever  be  arrived 
at.  There  are  sufficient  reasons  to  regard  it  as  an  incontestable  fact  that 
at  some  prehistoric  time  west-Germ,  ai  became  a  in  the  dialects  spoken 
by  the  Germanic  tribes  that  settled  in  England,  and  all  the  phonologist 
can  do  is  to  register  the  fact,  and  try  to  explain  how  the  change  was 
probably  brought  about.  It  would  be  a  waste  a  brain  power  to  try  and 
find  out  why  in  the  12"'  century  -  or  perhaps  even  earlier  -  the  a 
sound  gradually  became  [o:]  m  certain  parts  of  England,  and  why  about 
three  centuries  later  a  was  shifted  to  [s:].  In  fact  before  any  attempt 
can  safely  be  made  at  answering  such  a  question,  some  conclusive  proof 
ought  to  be  forthcoming  that  the  vowel  in  a  M.E.  word  like  name  was 
absolutely  identical  with  the  vowel  in  an  O.E.  word  like  ham  -),  and 
the  materials  at  our  disposal  do  not  at  present,  and  probably  never  will 
enable  us  to  demonstrate  this. 

A  speech  psychologist  may  feel  called  upon  to  concentrate  his  mind 
on  general  problems  like  those  that  have  been  referred  to,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  but  they  are  outside  the  domain  of  the 
phonologist  dealing  with  some  special  language,  say  English.  His  task 
consists  first  of  all  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  sounds  of  the 
language  at  various  periods.  By  comparing  the  results  he  has  arrived 
at  with  regard  to  the  stages  and  periods  in  the  history  of  the  language. 


1)  Jespersen,  Modersmalcts  Fonetik  §  69  ...  .  idet  der  stadig  pustes  luft  ud, 
lyder  del  danske  [ti,  ty]  for  en  udhvnding  ncesten  som  [tsi,  tsy],  fx  i  et  ord 
som  Tivoli,  der  af  fremmede  tit  opfattes  som  [tsivoli].  Men  ogsa  foran  andre 
vocaler  fx  i  tunge,  betale  osv.,  er  vi  danske  sikkert  pa  vejen  til  en  lignende 
lydovergang  som  den  s.  k.  anden  lydforskydning,  der  fiindt  sted  i  hogtysk  for 
en  1200  ar  siden,  da  tiinga  blev  til  zunga,  nyhojt.  ziinge  [tsuris],  tala  >  zala, 
nu  zahl  [tsa'l]  osv. 

2)  Luick,  Hist.  Gramni.  d.  engl.  Spr.  §  121,  considers  it  probable  that  in 
historic  times  the  sound  was  not  a  'mittleres'  a,  but  was  pronounced  with  a 
3ome\«'hat  lower  tongue  position,  and  perhaps  a  slight  amount  of  rounding. 
The  sound  meant  by  Luick  is  probably  the  one  heard  in  the  Cockney  pronun- 
ciation of  park,  father,  last,  etc.  The  grounds  on  which  this  surmise  is  based 
are  very  slight,  but  even  if  his  view  is  adopted,  the  cause  of  this  slight  amount 
of  rounding  is  still  unknown. 
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he  will  be  able  to  trace  the  development  of  each  sound.  He  may,  of 
course,  start  from  present-day  English,  and  then  study  the  18"'  century, 
next  the  17"i  century  pronunciation,  etc.,  or  he  may  first  determine  the 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  the  oldest  form  in  which  the  language  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  then  pass  on  to  a  later  period.  In  either  case  he  will 
get  a  series  of  purely  descriptive  phonologies,  of  phonetic  analyses,  and 
by  comparing  these  he  will  be  able  to  trace  back  the  history  of  the 
several  sounds  from  the  present  to  the  past,  or  follow  up  their  devel- 
opment from  the  past  to  the  present.  But  here  his  task  does  not  end. 
His  knowledge  of  phonetics  must  now  be  called  into  requisition  to  find. 
an  explanation  of  the  various  changes  that  his  investigations  have  brought 
to  light.   In   doing  this  he  should   remember  the   words   of   the   wise 

Preacher:  "The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be; there 

is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Is  there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be 
said.  See,  this  is  new?  it  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was 
before  us." 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  human  vocal  organs  have  changed  appreciably 
the  last  two  or  three  thousand  years,  nor  can  the  way  they  operate  have 
changed.  The  words  of  the  Preacher  can,  therefore,  safely  be  applied 
to  sound  changes,  in  which,  as  in  so  many  other  human  things,  history 
constantly  repeats  itself.  Results  that  have  been  obtained,  phonetic  truths 
that  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  study  of  living  languages,  consequently 
supply  us  with  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  sound  changes  that  must 
have  taken  place  in  bygone  days.  It  is  the  outstanding  merit  of  the 
neo-grammarians  that  they  were  the  first  to  lay  stress  on  the  truth  now 
generally  acknowledged,  that  sound  ideas  regarding  the  life  of  a  language 
and  the  evolution  it  is  constantly  undergoing,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
studying  living  languages  and  dialects. 

In  many  cases  it  is  not  particularly  difficult  to  account  for  a  sound 
change.  The  change  may  be  comparatively  slight,  as  when  /  becomes  v, 
or  s  becomes  z.  Sometimes  a  considerable  number  of  stages  are  recorded, 
each  only  differing  a  little  from  the  one  preceding  it  and  the  one  suc- 
ceeding it.  But  there  are  also  cases  of  a  great  change  taking  place  in  a 
period  of  one  or  two  or  even  of  several  centuries,  of  which  no  inter- 
mediate stages  have  been  recorded.  Only  the  initial  and  the  final  stage 
are  known.  Now  the  phonologist  must  not  at  once  supply  the  missing 
links  by  speculation.  It  cannot  ,be  insisted  upon  too  much  that  in 
explaining  sound  changes  speculation  and  theorizing  are  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Before  speculation  is  resorted  to  —  this  is  some- 
limes  necessary  owing  to  our  comparatively  limited  knowledge  of  what 
is  taking  place  in  living  languages  —  the  phonologist  must  try  and  find 
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-one  or  more  instances  of  a  similar  change  either  in  progress,  or  about 
completed  in  some  living  language  or  better  still,  in  a  dialect  or  group 
of  dialects.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  as  soon  as  a  language  has  been 
standardized  through  its  sounds  being  constantly  represented  by  the 
same  symbols  in  writing  and  in  print,  it  becomes  more  or  less  fossilized, 
and  the  natural  course  of  its  development  is  often  interfered  with.  In  a 
group  of  closely  allied  dialects  various  stages  of  the  same  development 
may  often  be  found  to  exist  one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  owing  to  the 
rate  of  change  not  being  equally  rapid  in  the  several  dialect  varieties. 
If  the  phonologist  succeeds  in  finding  parallels  he  can,  on  the  grounds 
that  have  already  been  mentioned,  infer  by  analogy  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  and  the  validity  of  such  an  inference  can  only  be  shaken, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  same  result,  i.  e.  the  final  stage  of  the 
change,  might  equally  well  have  been  reached  in  another  way. 

As  regards  vowel  changes,  it  is  in  many  cases  practically  impossible 
to  give  anything  like  a  satisfactory  explanation  as  far  as  organic  changes, 
i.  e.  changes  in  the  production  of  the  sounds,  are  concerned,  because 
so  much  is  still  uncertain  as  to  the  way  vowels  are  formed.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  Bell-Sweet  vowel  system  and  of  explanations  based  upon 
this  system,  is  hardly  to  be  recommended  any  longer  in  historical  pho- 
nology. In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  vowel  production  it  is 
generally  not  advisable  to  attempt  anything  beyond  indicating  the  various 
stages  of  a  vowel  change  by  phonetic  symbols.  If  the  Bell-Sweet  termi- 
nology is  used  at  all,  the  only  excuse  can  be  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
generally  understood,  and  that  the  key-words  at  any  rate  are  something 
tangible.  In  discussing  phonological  problems  orally  one  has,  of  course, 
the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  pronounce  the  various  sound  shades. 

It  will  probably  be  a  very  long  time  before  it  is  possible  to  write  a 
more  or  less  complete  historical  phonology  of  the  English  language  on 
the  plan  that  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  rational  one.  At 
present  all  the  material  at  our  disposal  has  not  yet  been  e.xamined;  a 
large  quantity  of  matter  that  may  possibly  yield  fresh  material  is  still 
unpublished.  Further  our  knowledge  of  English  dialects  is  still  too 
fragmentary;  only  a  few  have  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  enquiry, 
and  the  results  obtained  show  what  a  flood  of  light  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  phonology  of  dialects  would  probably  throw  on  the 
history  of  the  sounds  of  Standard  English.  And,  last  not  least,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  our  knowledge  of  phonetics,  especially  as  regards 
the  various  factors  that  determine  the  nature  of  vowel  sounds  is  still  a 
long  way  from  being  what  it  ought  to  be. 

In   view  of  what  has  been  said   text-books  of  historical    phonology 
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cannot  at  the  present  time  be  much  more  than  what  they  are:  statements 
of  facts  and  dates.  A  text-book  is  simply  a  framework,  and  it  is  for 
those  to  whom  the  teaching  of  historical  phonology  has  been  entrusted 
to  complete  the  structure  to  the  best  of  their  abilit)'.  The  teacher  must 
do  more  than  repeat  the  statements  made  in  text-books.  His  task  would 
be  remarkably  easy,  if  it  ended  here!  He  has  not  even  done  his  duty 
when  he  has  pointed  out  to  his  pupils  how  and  where  they  can  verify 
the  statements  made.  He  must  show  the  way  the  process  that  is  being 
discussed,  may  be  accounted  for.  If  explanations  have  already  been  sug- 
gested, he  must  examine  them  critically.  A  few  examples  will  show  how 
phonological  problems  may  be  dealt  with. 

Let  us  take  the  origin  of  OE.  a  from  West-Germ.  ai.  Sievers,  Angels. 
Gr.  §  62,  Wright,  O.  E.  Or.  §  133,  and  other  purely  descriptive  gram- 
mars of  OE.  simply  state  that  ai  became  a.  Biilbring  gives  the  reader 
a  hint  as  to  how  the  smoothing  probably  took  place.  He  says:  "Wg. 
a/....ist  im  Ae.  iiber  \ae\  zu  a  geworden  (Altengl.  Elementarb.%\Ob). 
Kaluza,  Hist.  Oramm.  der  engl.  Spr.  §  60  states  the  transition  as  follows: 
"Der  urgerm.  Diphthong  ai  wurde  im  Altenglischen  (iiber  a' ,  a")  zu 
a  vereinfacht."  Luick  tries  to  account  for  the  change  in  a  note  to  §  122 
of  his  Hist.  Gramm.  der  engl.  Spr.  He  says:  "Die  wohl  herrschende 
Vorstellung,  ai  sei  direkt  durch  Schwund  des  /  zu  a  geworden,  erweist 
sich  bei  genauer  Priifung  als  auBerst  unwarscheinlich.  Da  sogar  im 
Diphthong  auiao,  also  unmittelbar  vor  dunklem  Vokal,  die  Aufhellung 
des  a  eingetreten  ist,  wird  sie  im  Diphthong  ai  oder  ae,  unmittelbar 
vor  hellem  Vokal,  nicht  unterblieben  sein.  DaB  ai  im  Anglofriesischen 
zunachst  zu  w  geworden  sei,  ist  ebenfalls  unwarscheinlich,  weil  ein 
solches  as  wohl  mit  dem  ,t  aus  wg.  d  zusammengefallen  ware.  Dagegen 
mochte  Verf.  folgende  Vermutung  wagen.  Wg.  aiiae  wurde  durch  Auf- 
hellung zu  AT.  In  diesem  Diphthong  standen  die  Komponenten  einander 
so  nahe,  daB  Dissimilation  eintrat  und  die  zweite  Komponente  sich  von 
der  ersten  wegbewegte:  aus  ne  wurde  etwa  xp  und  hierauf  fea.  Spater 
trat  dann  regressive  Assimilation  ein,  wie  sie  den  westgermanischen  in 
einer  gewissen  Periode  sehr  nahe  lag  (vgl.  as.  *ae,  ao  >  e,  o).  Die 
Entwicklung  ware  somit  xe  >  sea  >  eea  >  a  gewesen  und  den  ersten 
AnstoB  hatte  das  Bediirfniss  gegeben,  den  Diphthong  als  solchen  zu 
erhalten,  somit  die  Komponenten  von  xe  zu  dissimilieren.  Da  die  End- 
stufe  a  schon  vor  dem  sechsten  Jahrhundert  erreicht  wurde,  konnte  keine 
Beriihrung  mit  aea  aus  germ,  au  eintreten." 

Luick's  explanation  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  it  is  open  to  a  few 
objections.  In  the  first  place,  if  dissimilation  set  in,  why  did  the  xe 
assumed  by  Luick,  not  become  ae  instead  of  X3?  It  may  be  objected  that 
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dissimilation  in  the  ae  direction  was  unlikely  because  of  the  'Aufhellung' 
of  Germanic  a  in  OE.  in  theory  this  is  true,  and  if  an  explanation  of 
a  sound  change  can  be  held  to  be  conclusive  in  spite  of  its  being  purely 
speculative,  this  argument  is  a  "clincher".  But  if  an  explanation  is  to  be 
phonetic  at  all,  it  must  be  based  on  phonetic  facts.  Now  what  do  living 
dialects  show  us?  The  Cockney  dialect  evinces  a  very  strong  tendency 
towards  what  Luick  calls  the  "Aufhellung"  of  a,  which  has  become  x 
in  Standard  English,  [kebsa?]  Cab,  sir?  [ou  'mai  lukatar'et!]  Oh  my, 
look  at  her  hat!  [i:w3z  'fbslutli  'med]  He  was  absolutely  mad.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this  tendency  the  components  of  the  older  ei,  xi  diphthong 
have  become  more  and  more  dissimilated  in  Cockney  by  the  first  element 
becoming  [a],  [a],  and  even  almost  [>],  as  [rait  ju  a:],  [rAit  ju  a:],  or 
even  [roit  ju  a:],  Right  you  are.  Something  very  similar  is  taking  place 
in  the  Amsterdam  dialect,  where  on  the  one  hand  a  has  often  become  x  or 
even  e,  while  ei,  on  the  other  hand,  has  become  [ai],  as  [ma-n]  man,  [wKja] 
wasschen,  [hsbf]  half,  as  against  [kaikaf]  kijk  eens,  [mai/i]  meisje. 

In  the  second  place  it  must  be  observed  that  because  aulao  became 
xa  in  O.  E.,  it  does  not  follow  that  ai  must  have  become  iti.  This  is 
an  assumption  that  Luick  requires  to  make  his  theory  workable.  It  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  modern  dialects.  In  Cockney 
we  have  [sut],  [seus],  [maus],  [kaeu],  and  even  [eut],  [fus],  [mens],  [keu] 
for  out,  house,  mouse,  cow,  with  a  very  distinct  "Aufhellung'  of  the  first 
element,  while  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  already  been  observed,  night, 
mice,  etc.  are  pronounced  [nait]  or  [nAit] ,  and  even  [noit],  [mais], 
[mAis],  and  even  [mois].  The  same  state  of  affairs,  namely  the  existence 
of  [ai],  [Ai]  by  the  side  of  [aeu],  [eu],  is  found  in  several  Southern  and 
Midland  dialect  varieties. 

In  the  third  place  the  monophthongization  of  era  >  a  may  be  pos- 
sible, but  one  would  like  to  see  some  proof.  A  reference  to  Old-Saxon 
does  not  settle  the  question,  because  the  statement  that  ai,  au  became  e,  6 
respectively  via  *ae,  ao  is  a  mere  supposition  as  far  as  the  transitional 
stage  is  concerned;  the  smoothing  may  have  taken  place  quite  differently. 

Luick's  account  of  the  transition  from  ai  to  a  is  a  good  illustration 
of  what  an  attempt  to  explain  ignotum  per  ignotius  may  lead  to.  Had 
Luick,  before  trying  to  solve  the  problem,  turned  to  living  dialects,  he 
would  probably  have  arrived  at  a  different  explanation. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  standard  pronunciation  of 
the  diphthong  in  time,  like,  side,  knife,  five  etc.  was  [ai]  or  perhaps  [ai] 
a  hundred  years  ago.  This  pronunciation  survives  in  many  dialects, 
especially  in  the  North.  But  in  an  area  of  considerable  extent,  embracing 
the  North  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  central  and  the  southern 
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portions  of  Lancashire  and  the  North  of  Derbyshire  the  old  ai  has  been 
more  or  less  consistently  reduced  to  the  monophthong  a:  [ta:m],  [la:k], 
etc.  Isolated  instances  of  monophthongization  occur  in  other  dialects, 
too;  the  pronunciation  [a:]  for  /,  1''  pers.  sing,  is  particularly  frequent, 
and  even  occurs  in  Stand.-Eng.  [a:rtelim].  In  central  Lancashire  (Adling- 
ton),  however,  words  like  pike,  strike,  like,  buy,  sky,  kite  are  pronounced 
[paek],  [stroek],  [ioek],  [bae],  [skae],  [kaet],  the  second  element  of  the 
diphthong  being  distinctly  an  [e]  sound.  In  South-Lancashire  the 
second  element  is  [a] :  [saad]  side;  [naaf]  knife.  Similar  pronunciations 
occur  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland.  The  diphthongs  [ae]  and  [aa]  ate 
evidently  the  intermediate  stages  between  ai  and  a.  We  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  by  studying  North-Holland  dialects.  In  most  of  them 
kijk,  vyf,  lijf,  fijn,  de  mijne  etc.  are  pronounced  [kaik],  [faif],  [iaif], 
[fain],  [da  moina],  etc.  In  Amsterdam,  however,  one  may  often  hear 
[ka:k],  [fa:f],  la:f],  [fa:n],  [da  ma:n3]  etc.,  while  the  intermediate  stage 
[kaak],  [faaf],  [loaf],  [faan],  [da  maana]  still  survives  here  and  there  north 
of  the  \,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  extinct  in  Amsterdam  either. 

Dialectical  evidence  obtained  both  in  England  and  in  Holland  conse- 
quently goes  to  prove  that  the  monophthongization  of  ai  into  a  consists 
in  the  second  element  of  the  diphthong  being  gradually  assimilated  to 
the  first;  the  tongue  and  possibly  other  organs  were  kept  too  long  in 
the  position  required  for  the  production  of  [a].  Here  we  have  phonetic 
facts  that  any  one  who  has  ears  to  hear  may  verify  for  himself,  and 
that  justify  the  assumption  that  West-Germanic  ai  was  changed  into  a, 
as  found  in  O.E.,  via  [ae],  [ai\,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  not  by  reason- 
ing or  speculation,  but  by  adducing  other  phonetic  evidence,  that  the 
change  may  have  been  brought  about  in  another  way. 

Let  us  take  another  case. 

There  are  many  instances  in  various  languages  of  a  long  vowel  cor- 
responding to  a  short  vowel  -|-  nasal  in  an  older  stage  of  development. 
Low  Latin  mrse  corresponds  to  the  classical  form  mensem,  and  similarly 
cdstare,  m?sura  correspond  to  constare,  mensura.  Similarly  the  Lat. 
accusative  plural  forms  iiipos,  pedes,  ovJs,  manits  arose  from  forms 
containing  an  n:  *lupons,  'pedens,  *ovins,  *manuns.  O.E.  muji  is  from 
*munfia,  fif  from  fimf,  Gothic  fahan  from  *fai\-/anam  etc.  In  all  these 
instances  it  is  easy  enough  to  supply  the  intermediate  stages  of  develop- 
ment by  speculation.  First  of  all  the  vowel  was  nasalized  by  opening 
the  nose  passage  too  soon,  secondly  the  nasal  consonant  was  'absorbed' 
by  the  preceding  vowel,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed ;  it  was  assimilated 
to  the  vowel  by  the  tongue  being  left  in  the  vowel  position  when  it 
ought  to   have  assumed   the  shape  and   position  necessary  for  the  for- 
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mation  of  the  nasal  consonant.  The  last  stage  consisted  in  the  resulting 
long  nasal  vowel  being  denasalized.  Thus  the  stages  of  development 
must  have  been  [munji],  [mianl>],  mij:]i],  [mu:Ii]. 

Now  an  explanation  like  this  seems  satisfactory  enough ;  the  reasoning 
is  sound,  and  it  is  impossible  to  raise  any  serious  objections.  Still 
somehow  such  an  explanation  is  even  more  convincing  if  one  knows 
that  sound  changes  like  those  described  actually  do  take  place,  and  that 
the  intermediate  stages  mentioned  really  do  occur.  Fortunately  the 
explanation  is  based  on  phonetic  facts.  In  England  one  may  sometimes 
hear  older  people  pronounce  [plant],  [t/ans],  [brant/]  etc.,  instead  of 
[plant]  etc.  This  pronunciation  seems  to  be  dying  out.  In  the  Cockney 
dialect  [wont],  [nonsans]  have  become  [wont],  [nonsans]  and  even  [wo:nt] 
etc.   In   fact    "in   London  vowels  are  generally  nasalized  when  followed 

by  nasal  consonants,  e.  g.  Aren't  you  coining? becomes  in  L.  [atnt 

J'a  kamln]"i).  In  the  Groningen  dialect,  at  any  rate  in  the  South-western 
part  of  the  province,  vowels  are  nasalized  before  [q],  as  in  [hfiist] 
liengst,  [hoi-jk]  honk,  [stroi^k]  stronk,  [baqk]  bank,  [bai]]  bang,  etc.  These 
nasal  vowels  are  generally  slightly  lengthened,  sometimes  very  considerably. 
The  second  stage  is  heard  in  Mod.  French  tante,  mont,  prendre,  etc. ; 
in  Old  Fr.  the  nasal  consonant  was  in  all  probability  still  pronounced. 
There  are  many  instances  of  this  stage  in  the  Groningen  dialect;  in  the 
Westerkwartier,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts  of  the  province  as  well,  the 
n  has  regularly  been  'absorbed'  by  the  preceding  nasal  vowel,  as  [fra:s], 
Frans  and  Fransch,  [ga:s]  gans,  [ka:s]  kans,  [ka:t]  kant,  [ha:sk] 
hansk  i.  e.  handschoen,  [mersk],  also  [m£:s]  mensch,  [dreis]  Drentsch, 
[pe:s]  pens,  [kf:]3]  ken  je  and  kun  je,  [nie.-st]  minst,  [^cE:st]  gunst, 
[kce:st]   kunst,   [rri:z3ln]  ronselen.    [13:  s]  is  sometimes  heard  for  langs. 

In  Standard  Dutch  one  may  occasionally  hear  [vT:]3],  [koe:j3]  for 
vind  je,  kun  je  -). 


1)  Jones,  The  Pron.  of  Eng.  p.  48. 

2)  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  while  the  change  of  short  vowel  4- 
ns  >  long  vowel  +  s  had  already  taken  place  in  prehistoric  Latin,  a  similar 
change  was  again  in  progress  in  classical  Latin  in  words  in  which  the  sound 
group  ns  was  not  primary,  so  that  inscriptions  have  cosol  and  consol,  cesor  and 
censor;  hence  Low  Lat.  mise  <  mensem;  see  Sommer,  fiandb.der Lot.  Laut- and 
Formenlehre  §  134.  Sommer  says:  "Man  sprach  weiter  mons,  fere"s  u.  s.  w.  = 
mons,  ferens.  Der  reducierte  Nasal  ging  spater  in  der  Aussprache  ebenfalls  ganz 
verloren:  Schon  Cicero  sagte  nach  dem  Zeugnis  des  Velius  Longus  (VII,  79  K) 
gern  foresia,  Megalesia,  hortesia  Hxr  forensia  u.  s.  w.  -  Die  romanischen 
Sprachen  weisen  ebenfalls  auf  \-611igen  Schwund  des  -n-."  What  Sommer  pro- 
bably means,  but  does  not  say  clearly  is,  is  that  censor  first  came  to  be 
pronounced  [sfnsor]  and  then  [s«:sor]. 
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In  this  way  many  sound  changes  which,  as  shown  by  orthographic 
or  other  evidence,  took  place  in  some  bygone  period,  may  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  similar  changes,  either  in  progress  or  completed  in 
some  modern  language  or  dialect.  It  would  require  too  much  time,  and 
it  would  probably  prove  too  great  a  tax  upon  your  patience,  to  treat  at 
some  length  all  the  parallels  that  might  be  adduced,  or  even  to  mention 
them.   A  brief  mention  of  a  few  interesting  ones  must  therefore  suffice. 

The  way  in  which  [e:]  and  [o:]  were  diphthongized  into  [ei]  and  [ou] 
in  English  about  the  end  of  the  18'h  and  the  beginning  of  the  IQ"* 
century  may  be  studied  by  observing  what  is  taking  place  in  Dutch  at 
the  present  time.  There  is  a  tendency,  even  in  educated  Dutch,  to  slightly 
diphthongize  these  vowels,  especially  when  final:  nee,  he,  zee,  Kp,  zoo, 
cadeaii.  In  the  Amsterdam  dialect,  however,  the  cleaving  of  [e:]  has 
already  proceeded  beyond  the  stage  it  has  reached  in  educated  English, 
as  [Ififa]  leven,  [j/al'fita]  gezetcn,  [bfi/i]  beestje,  and  the  [ou]  in  [boufs] 
boven,  [loupa]  loopen,  [baloupa]  bezopen  is  certainly  as  much  a  diph- 
thong as  Eng.  [ou]  in  home,  although  the  character  of  the  first  element 
of  the  two  diphthongs  is  not  quite  the  same. 

The  change  of  [a:]  into  [s:],  which  took  place  in  late  M.E.,  [na:m] 
name  becoming  [ns:m],  has  probably  begun  in  Dutch.  The  [a:]  as 
pronounced  by  many,  if  not  most  educated  Dutch  people,  is  slightly 
tinctured  with  the  sound  of  [ffi:]:  taal,  maken,  dame.  This  is  still  more 
distinctly  the  case  with  this  vowel  in  Danish:  gaden,  kage,  dame.  In 
The  Hague  the  [ae:]  stage  has  already  been  reached,  and  the  same  [x:] 
sound  is  heard  in  the  Copenhagen  dialect.  In  some  parts  of  Germany 
a  similar  change  appears  to  be  in  progress;  in  Hanover,  for  instance, 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  under  discussion  is  halfway  between  [a:]  and  [x:]. 

Al.E.  T  had  become  [ai]  in  the  18'^  century.  All  the  intermediate 
stages  are  heard  in  Standard  Dutch  and  in  Dutch  dialects:  [ki:k3"], 
[keika"],  [kseika],  [kaika],  [kgika].  The  Cockney  dialect  may  also  supply  us 
with  illustrations:  [leidi],  [Isidi],  [laidi],  [laidi],  -  [del],  [diei],  [dai],  [dai]. 

The  unrounding  of  [oe]  and  [a:]  at  various  times  in  the  different 
O.E.  dialects,  and  of  [y]  and  [y:]  in  O.E.  and  M.E.  may  be  illustrated 
by  referring  to  a  similar  change  in  South  German  dialects.  In  the  Swabian 
dialect  [y]  has  not  only  been  unrounded,  but  it  has  changed  into  [e]  as 
well;  an  exact  pareliel  to  what  happened  in  the  Kentish  dialect  in  the 
9"^  century. 

In  Cockney  English  [a:]  is  beginning  to  be  rounded:  [pA:k]  and 
evem  [po:k]  park,  [i\:d^],  [[-t-.d^]  father,  etc.  [o:]  <  [a:]  is  frequent 
enough  in  Dutch  and  German  dialects  (Saxony,  Bavaria,  Austria). 

Consonant  changes  may  be  illustrated  in  the  same  way. 
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Terms  like  'ablaut',  'umlaut',  'fracture',  'palatalization',  etc.  generally 
sound  very  puzzling  to  the  beginner,  and  they  cause  him  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  principally  because  somehow  he  has  a  notion  that  they  stand 
for  something  very  mysterious  that  happened  to  dead  languages  in  days 
of  yore.  These  terms,  however,  will  become  perfectly  intelligible  to  him 
as  soon  as  he  realizes  that  the  processes  and  changes  they  indicate  still 
affect  modern  forms  of  speech  in  the  same  way  as  they  did  dead 
languages  or  older  stages  of  living  languages  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  years  ago. 

That  the  study  of  phonetics  is  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the 
study  of  historical  phonology  is  so  self-evident,  and  is  so  generally 
recognized  at  the  present  time,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  insist 
upon  this  truth  once  more.  And  yet  my  personal  experience  compels 
me  to  say  that  it  is  a  truth  that  each  new  'generation'  of  beginners  in 
the  study  of  the  history  of  English  sounds  has  to  be  reminded  of  afresh. 
They  have  studied  phonetics  in  connection  with  their  study  of  modern 
English,  but  they  have  come  to  regard  it  too  much  as  a  self-contained 
branch  of  science.  When  they  have  to  apply  their  knowledge  in  the 
study  of  historical  phonology,  they  often  fail. 

One  or  two  remarks  may  be  useful  in  this  connection.  Certain  sections 
of  phonetics  are  often  only  just  glanced  at,  or  even  neglected  altogether, 
because  they  are,  or  at  any  rate,  seem  to  be  of  minor  importance  in 
the  study  of  living  English.  This  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  case  with 
what  Sievers  calls  by  the  anything  but  self-interpreting  name  of  'stark 
geschnittenen'  and  'schwach  geschnittenen  Accent'.  Sweet  calls  it  'close' 
and  'open  stress',  equally  inappropriate  appellations.  What  is  meant  by 
these  terms  is  the  way  a  consonant  is  joined  to  the  vowel  preceding 
it.  This  connection  may  be  very  close  and  intimate,  or  more  or  less 
loose;  cf.  for  instance  'one  other  and  a'nother,  dis'tance  and  dVstind, 
'his  aunt  and  his  'aunt.  Now,  unless  the  student  knows  something  about 
'close  contact'  and  'loose  contact',  as  Jespersen  very  aptly  designates  the 
two  varieties  of  connection  (Mod.  Eng.  Gr.  16.44),  he  cannot  explain 
such  M.E.  forms  as  for  Jie  nTmes,  pe  toper,  mi  mm,  and  the  later  mi 
niincle,  nor  will  it  be  clear  to  him  why  we  have  in  Modern  English 
'un\aided,  but  iiVnable  by  the  side  of  'un\able,  the  house  'up  on  the 
hill  and  the  house  u'pon  the  hill. 

The  effect  of  weak  stress  and  of  stresslessness  on  vowels  is  generally 
studied  carefully  enough,  but  too  little  attention  is  given  to  what 
happens  to  consonants,  if  they  occur  in,  and  especially  at  the  end  of 
weak-stressed   or   unstressed   sound   groups.   Yet  a  student  of  historical 
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phonology  ought  to  know  something  about  this;  unless  he  does  he  will 
find  it  impossible  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  so  many  final  «'s 
in  English,  and  for  the  voicing  of  voiceless  spirants  at  the  end  of  non- 
stressed  syllables. 

Glides  are,  as  a  rule,  not  neglected,  and  still  many  students  have  no 
clear  idea  of  what  happens  during  the  transition  from  a  stop  or  continuant 
to  a  following  syllabic  /,  m,  n,  or  r,  and  in  various  other  combinations 
of  two  consonants  one  or  both  of  which  have  a  dull  resonance.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  are  often  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  so  many  so-called  'parasitic'  vowels  in  the 
various  periods  of  English,  e.  g.  in  O.E.  mapum,  bosum,  fugol,  tacen, 
winter,  etc. ;  M.E.  foksen,  folewen,  medewe,  puruh  etc. 

A  student  who  does  not  possess  the  necessary  phonetic  equipment, 
may  be  able  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  facts  and  dates  into  his  head, 
but  they  will  remain  a  dead  mass  to  him.  Not  that  for  one  moment  I 
want  to  underrate  the  value  of  knowing  facts  and  dates;  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  principal  ones  among  them  is  as  indispensable  in  the 
study  of  historical  phonology  as  it  is  in  the  study  of  political  and 
economic  history.  A  schoolboy  must  know  that  the  first  war  between 
England  and  Holland  broke  out  in  1652,  that  certain  naval  battles  were 
fought,  and  that  peace  was  concluded  in  1654.  But  though  he  has  all  the 
facts  and  dates  at  his  fingers'  ends,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has 
obtained  an  insight  into  what  was  really  going  on  between  England  and 
Holland  at  that  time.  His  textbook,  or  otherwise  his  teacher,  must  explain 
to  him  why  the  two  countries  fell  out;  it  must  be  made  clear  to  him 
that  when  war  broke  out  in  1652,  it  was  not  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue, 
but  that  it  had  been  gradually  coming  on  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 
In  a  way  it  is  the  same  with  the  history  of  sounds.  One  great  difference 
is,  however,  that  in  historical  phonology  only  approximate  dates  can  be 
given.  Definite  dates  can  only  refer  to  the  time  when  the  earliest  evidence 
of  an  incipient  sound  change  is  met  with,  or  to  the  last  instance  of  a 
given  form  from  which  a  certain  pronunciation  may  be  inferred,  if  we 
are  told  that  O.E.  a  became  o  in  a  large  part  of  the  Midlands  during 
the  13"i  century,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  change  began  in  1200  and 
was  completed  by  1299.  In  fact  there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  change  had  begun  a  good  while  before  1200,  and  that  even  before 
the  middle  of  the  12"'  century  some  kind  of  [o:]  was  already  pronounced 
in  at  least  one  Midland  dialect  variety.  It  may  have  been  the  sound 
heard  in  the  most  usual  Cockney  pronunciation  of  park  for  all  we  know. 
What  is  really  meant  by  the  statement  is  that  the  change  of  a  into  o 
which  had  been  in  progress,  at  any  rate  in  some  parts  of  the  Midlands, 
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for  some  considerable  time,  finally,  in  the  course  of  the  13"'  century, 
resulted  in  a  sound  that  could  not  be  rendered  in  writing  by  a  any 
longer.  Hence  texts  written,  say  in  the  south-east  Midlands,  during  that 
century,  generally  employ  o.  When  we  apply  the  phonetic  knowledge 
we  have  acquired  by  studying  living  languages  and  dialects,  we  are 
obliged  to  reason  as  follows:  even  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  a  scribe  wrote  such  forms  as  mor,  onne,  so  that,  unless  we  look 
upon  these  o's  as  scribal  errors,  the  vowel  in  these  words  must  have 
differed  very  appreciably  from  [a;]  and  even  from  [a:];  it  must  already 
have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  rounding.  This  new  feature  cannot 
have  been  imparted  to  the  a  sound  all  at  once,  hence  it  follows  that 
the  rounding  process  which  ultimately  led  to  [o:]  cannot  have  begun 
later  than  the  very  beginning  of  the  12'^,  or  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
11"'  century. 

.\  study  of  historical  phonology  without  due  attention  to  facts  and 
dates  is  impossible,  let  me  repeat  this.  But  a  student  cannot  derive  much 
satisfaction  from  his  knowledge,  even  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  an 
enormous  mass  of  details  into  his  head  in  the  proper  chronological 
order,  if  he  does  not  get  so  far  that  in  case  he  should  forget  most  of 
the  dates  -  which  he  most  probably  will,  unless  he  keeps  up  his 
studies  -  he  can  reason  out  for  himself  in  what  order  certain  changes 
must  have  taken  place.  It  is  necessary  to  know  something  about  the 
probable  chronology  of  the  various  sound  changes  in  prehistoric  O.E., 
but  the  parrot  method  must  not  be  employed  in  obtaining  this  know- 
ledge. A  student  may  be  able  to  repeat  all  these  sound  changes  in  the 
proper  order,  but  if  he  does  not  see  why,  for  instance,  the  change  of 
West-Germanic  a  >  o  before  a  nasal  must  have  been  anterior  to  the 
smoothing  of  ai,  his  study  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  an  intel- 
lectual pursuit.  Such  a  student  may  be  able  to  say  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  that  in  the  15"'  century  M.E.  o  became  //,  and  M.E.  u  became 
ou,  and  that  in  early  Modern  English  a  became  [.v]  or  some  such 
sound,  but  if  he  is  asked  how  the  short  vowel  in  Mod.  E.  dust  and 
must  from  OE.  dilst  and  moste  respectively  have  to  be  accounted  for, 
or  in  which  word  the  shortening  must  have  taken  place  earlier,  he  will 
feel  nonplussed,  or  at  any  rate  will  require  some  time  to  think  it  out. 

Any  one  who  has  listened  to  a  few  examinations  in  historical  gram- 
mar, will  be  able  to  recollect  similar  instances  of  lack  of  insight. 

The  difficulties  some  students  experience  in  the  study  of  the  history 
of  English  sounds,  .and  the  disappointments  that  often  are  their  lot,  are 
in  many  cases  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  take  up  this  study 
without  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  for  it.  A  sound  knowledge 
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of  phonetics  is  not  enough,  however  indispensable  it  may  be.  A  more 
than  elementary  acquaintance  with  Old  English,  and  especially  with  those 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  English  language  that  go  by  the  name 
of  Middle  English,  is  essential.  Some  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  English, 
particularly  of  his  pronunciation,  is  of  great  use,  and  may  with  com- 
paratively little  trouble  be  obtained  from  Victor's  excellent  work  Shake- 
speare's Pronunciation  (2  vols.  Phonology  and  Reader,  Marburg  1906). 
It  seems  strange  that  while  nobody  thinks  of  pronouncing  Chaucer's 
language  as  if  it  were  20'^  century  English,  there  are  many  to  whom 
it  never  occurs  when  reading  Shakespeare  aloud,  that  the  great  dramatist, 
could  he  listen  to  them,  would  probably  have  some  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing his  own  language.  It  almost  seems  sacrilege  to  tamper  with  what 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Chaucer's  orthography,  but  practically  no  one 
scruples  to  quote  Shakespeare  in  modern  spelling. 

A  few  casual  references  have  already  been  made  to  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  sounds.  What  are  these  sources, 
and  what  use  do  students  of  English  make  of  them?  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  discuss  them  at  any  great  length,  but  only  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  As  Old  English  spelling  was  phonetic,  changes  in  the  ortho- 
graphy generally  point  to  changes  in  the  pronunciation,  and  practically 
everything  that  is  known  about  sound  changes  in  O.E.  is  founded  on 
orthographical  evidence.  What  we  witness  in  early  M.E.  shows  us  that 
orthographic  changes  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  sounds  have 
changed.  Several  of  those  changes  are  purely  graphic  and  are  owing  to 
the  French  method  of  spelling  being  applied  to  English.  In  late  M.E., 
on  the  other  hand,  certain  spellings  which  are  occasionally  met  with  or 
which  become  more  or  less  usual,  afford  valuable  evidence  of  certain 
changes  in  pronunciation  which  were  in  progress  at  that  time.  As  soon 
as  the  spelling  of  a  language  becomes  fixed,  and  is  handed  down 
practically  unchanged  from  generation  to  generation,  it  ceases  to  be  of 
any  assistance  in  the  study  of  sound  changes.  This  is  the  case  with 
English  spelling  from  about  the  middle  of  the  17">  century.  -  Puns 
sometimes  throw  light  on  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words;  a  great 
many  are  found  in  the  works  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The  evidence 
obtained  from  rimes  may  be  very  useful,  but  it  is  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  Not  all  poets  are  equally  particular  about  their  rimes,  and, 
besides,  later  poets  sometimes  imitate  earlier  ones,  so  that  their  so-called 
rimes  look  all  right  on  paper,  but  are  really  not  rimes  at  all.  From  the 
16"^  century  onwards  we  have  to  rely  largely  for  information  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  English  on  the  works  of  a  considerable  number  of 
grammarians  and   orthoepists.   Unfortunately  their  statements,  especially 
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those  of  the  earlier  ones,  are  often  vague  and  difficult  to  understand, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  no  consensus  of  opinion  has  been  arrived  at  as 
to  what  interpretation  is  to  be  put  upon  them. 

If  the  question  is  asked  what  use  students  of  English  in  this  country 
make  of  these  sources  of  information,  I  am  afraid  the  answer  cannot  be 
altogether  satisfactory.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  more  than  one 
among  them  does  not  go  to  the  sources  themselves  as  much  as  he 
might.  Particularly  the  15*^  century  texts  that  are  so  important  in  this 
respect,  and  the  old  grammarians  are  too  much  neglected,  if  they  are 
not  ignored  altogether.  It  is  too  usual  to  consider  second-hand  informa- 
tion sufficient,  and  simply  to  commit  to  memory  what  is  found  in  some 
larger  or  smaller  textbook  about  certain  peculiar  spellings  found  in 
15"^  and  16"^  century  texts,  and  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn 
from  them.  The  statements  made  by  certain  old  grammarians  and  orthoe- 
pists  concernmg  the  pronunciation  of  English  in  their  time  are  too 
often  only  known  from  references.  Now  this  way  of  studying  the  history 
of  English  sounds  is  really  most  unscientific,  and  one  cannot  help  being 
surprised  sometimes  that  this  has  never  occurred  even  to  students  who 
otherwise  are  so  thorough  in  everything  they  do.  They  would  not  think 
of  studying  analyses  of  Shakespeare's  plays  instead  of  reading  the  plays 
themselves.  Why  do  they  follow  a  different  procedure  when  studying 
the  history  of  English  sounds  from  the  15"i  to  the  18"^  century?  1  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  all  the  old  authorities  should  be  studied;  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  such  a  thing,  but  what  1  do  mean  to  say  is 
that  at  any  rate  a  few  of  the  most  important  ones  should  receive  some 
slight  share  of  the  student's  attention.  The  objection  that  it  is  so  difficult 
to  gain  access  to  them  cannot  be  raised  by  the  alumni  of  a  University. 
It  is  true  the  perusal  of  what  16"',  17"i  and  18'*"  century  writers  say 
about  spelling  and  pronunciation  is  not  always  exactly  entertaining,  still 
sometimes  one  cannot  fail  to  be  amused  at  the  quaint  way  they  express 
their  views.  Some  of  their  remarks  come  like  a  surprise  to  the  modern 
reader,  who  has  come  to  look  upon  phonetics  as  essentially  a  modern 
branch  of  science.  "Some  of  the  Second  Modern  (i.  e.  17"'  century) 
authorities,  indeed,  show  an  acuteness  and  accuracy  of  analysis  and 
description  of  sound-formation  which  partly  anticipates  the  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Bell"  (Sweet,  Hist,  of  E.  5.2  p.  203).  But  no  one  can  help 
feeling  interested  in  collections  of  letters  like  the  Cely  Papers  and  the 
Paston  Letters.  The  latter  especially  stand  unrivalled  as  a  source  of 
information  regarding  the  every-day  life,  the  pursuits  and  pleasures,  and 
the  interests  of  the  higher  middle  classes  in  the  Id"!  century,  and  they 
abound   in   illustrations  of  English   civil  and   social   history  during  the 
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Wars  of  the  Roses,  while  at  the  same  time  the  curious  spelHngs  found 
in  many  of  them  give  us  numerous  hints  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  writers. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  not  all  students  of  English  feel  equally  kindly 
disposed  towards  historical  grammar  generally,  and  some  regard  historical 
phonology  in  particular  as  a  necessary  evil.  This  is  not  surprising.  We 
know  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  that  there  are  diversities  of  gifts. 
Those  who  feel  a  decided  predilection  for  literary  studies,  naturally 
cannot  have  a  strong  liking  for  a  branch  of  study  that  has  little,  if 
anything,  in  common  with  their  favourite  subject.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  also  some  whose  preference  points  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  is  distinctly  linguistic.  Now,  as  we  all  know,  the  program  of  the 
B-e.\amination  makes  no  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  students, 
and  both  have  to  satisfy  the  same  requirements.  The  same  holds  good 
with  regard  to  those  who  are  reading  in  our  Universities  for  the  exa- 
minations in  what  is  comprehensively  styled  'Dutch  Literature'.  In  theory, 
at  any  rate,  it  does  not  make  the  least  difference  whether  their  principal 
subject  is  linguistics  and  comparative  philology,  or  literature,  or  history. 
It  seems  rather  unfair  to  compel  a  man  who  has  no  liking  or  aptitude 
for  a  special  branch  of  studies,  to  devote  for  three  or  four,  or  even 
more  years,  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to  work  that  he  cannot  take 
a  real  interest  in,  and  that  he  will  probably  throw  up  altogether  as  soon 
as  he  has  passed  his  examinations.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  in  these 
examinations,  as  in  so  many  other  things  in  this  world,  theory  and 
practice  do  not  always  quite  agree.  A  candidate  who  has  really  done 
well  in  one  part  of  his  examination,  is  generally  dealt  with  leniently  if 
he  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  in  another,  provided  he  can  show 
that  he  has  not  altogether  neglected  it.  An  official  recognition  of  this 
principle,  which  really  has  long  since  been  adopted,  would  certainly 
improve  the  examination  programs.  It  would,  however,  be  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction  to  allow  a  man  with  a  strong  leaning  towards  philo- 
sophical, historical,  literary,  or  aesthetic  studies,  to  pay  practically  no 
attention  to  the  historical  study  of  the  language  for  which  he  seeks 
qualification,  and  conversely.  Such  a  step  would  encourage  one-sidedness, 
and  thus  indirectly  deprive  a  university  education  of  one  of  its  great 
advantages. 

To  return  to  historical  phonology;  -  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
recognized  that  some,  be  it  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
provided  it  is  well-digested,  is  indispensable  for  every  one  who  wants 
to  teach  English,  or  any  other  modern  language.  This  knowledge  will 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  himself.  He  will  see  and  understand  the 
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connection  between  the  various  forms  a  word  may  have  assumed  owing 
to  the  action  of  various  sound  laws.  He  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  any 
rate,  realize  how  it  is  that  English  as  regards  its  sounds  and  its  spelling 
has  come  to  differ  so  widely  from  the  other  Teutonic  languages.  It  will 
enable  him  to  read  older  poets  intelligently,  and  to  hear  the  music  they 
put  into  their  verse.  It  will  prevent  him  from  making  hasty  assertions 
about  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  rimes  in  older  poets,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  explain  to  his  pupils  that  many  rimes  that  seem  wrong 
to  us,  were  quite  correct  in  the  poet's  time.  Rimes  like  hear:  sphere: 
were  (pret.),  pass  :  was,  nothing  :  clothing,  spreads  :  meads,  wand :  land, 
stood  :  blood,  appear  :  bear  (inf.),  quire  ('choir')  :  their,  festival :  hall, 
earth  :  hearth,  stable :  serviceable,  all  of  them  collected  from  a  dozen 
pages  of  Milton's  works  i),  sound  wrong  to  modern  ears,  but  in  Milton's 
time  they  were  correct.  The  following  rimes,  occurring  in  the  same 
poems,  were  probably  correct,  too ;  hung  :  throng,  come  :  room,  alone  : 
union,  session  :  throne,  underneath  :  death,  her  :  paramour,  wearing  : 
steering.  In  the  case  of  hung :  throng,  underneath  :  death,  and  perhaps 
others  as  well,  the  probability  that  they  were  correct  almost  amounts  to 
certainty.  In  the  same  dozen  pages  there  are  also  a  few  rimes  that  may 
possibly  only  have  been  incorrect  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  vowel  was 
concerned,  the  nature  of  the  sound  being  the  same.  They  are  feast :  rest, 
abode  :  untrod  (p.p.),  great :  set,  Astaroth  :  both,  fast :  haste.  But  even 
these  rimes  may  have  been  correct;  rimes  in  which  words  ending  in 
-5^  that  have  long  and  short  vowels  in  Modern  English,  are  paired  in 
iW.E.  and  early  Mod.  E.  are  extremely  frequent.  The  o  in  abode  and 
Astaroth  may  have  been  long,  or  at  any  rate  may  have  had  a  long 
sound  by  the  side  of  the  short  one,  while  great  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced [gret]  as  well  as  [gr^rt].  Shakespeare  nmes  great  with  get  (Rape 
Lucr.  878).  The  rime  lose  (inf.);  close  (Nat.  99/100)  looks  at  first  sight 
like  a  spelling  rime,  but  it  is  not.  Lose  is  from  O.E.  losian,  and  Milton 
pronounced  it  [lo:z];  in  16*^  and  17"'  century  texts  it  is  often  paired 
with  words  that  undoubtedly  ended  in  [o:z]2). 

These  are  things  that  a  teacher  who  undertakes  to  read  a  piece  of 
I7"i  or  even  of  18"i  century  poetry  with  a  class  of  advanced  pupils, 
ought  to  know  something  about. 

Modern  English  spelling  cannot  be  understood  without  some  know- 
ledge of  late  M.E.  and  early  Mod.  E.  pronunciation. 


1)  Death  of  an   Infant;  Anno  Aetatts  XIX;   On  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity. 

2)  See  Price,  A  Hist,  of  AM.  in  the  Strong  Verbs  p.  38. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  teacher  should  seize  every  opportunity 
that  presents  itself  to  air  his  knowledge  to  his  pupils;  no,  he  should 
keep  it  in  reserve.  Schoolboys  are  apt  to  ask  questions  that  must  be 
puzzling  to  a  man  who  knows  nothing  about  the  history  of  the  language. 
His  evident  ignorance  of  things  that  undeniably  belong  to  the  subject 
he  professes  to  teach,  even  if  he  tries  to  hide  it  by  giving  an  evasive 
answer,  cannot  fail  to  lower  him  in  his  pupils'  estimation. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  Arguments 
cannot  make  any  one  like  what  for  some  reason  or  other,  or  for  no 
evident  or  definable  reason  whatever,  he  dislikes.  There  are,  however, 
acquired  tastes.  James  I  of  England,  the  author  of  A  Counterblast  to 
Tobacco,  died  an  inveterate  smoker.  1  have  known  "students  of  English 
who  took  up  the  study  of  historical  phonology  with  feelings  not  far 
removed  from  dislike,  but  who  found  later  on  that  it  improved  on 
acquaintance.  If  there  are  any  students  in  this  University  who  are  only 
reluctantly  giving  their  time  to  this  subject,  1  hope  that  their  experience 
will  be  the  same.  It  will  be  my  earnest  endeavour  to  inspire  them  with 
the  interest  1  feel  myself  in  historical  phonology,  while  I  will  try  to 
intensify,  if  possible,  the  fascination  this  study  already  has  for  others. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  conclude  this  inaugural  lesson  without 
e.xpressing  my  gratitude  to  the  Curators  of  the  University  and  to  the  Town 
Council  of  Amsterdam  for  entrusting  to  me  the  Lectureship  in  English. 
I  will  endeavour  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  render  myself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  they  have  reposed  in  me. 

Highly  esteemed  Professors  in  the  Literary  Faculty,  Gentlemen,  I  am 
sincerely  gratified  that  a  small  allotment  has  been  assigned  to  me  in 
the  large  field  of  linguistics,  where  henceforth  1  may  work  under  your 
auspices  for  the  benefit  of  this  University.  Allow  me  to  assure  you  that 
all  my  time  and  energy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  claimed  by  other  duties, 
will  be  devoted  to  promoting  the  practical  and  scientific  study  of  the 
language  that  1  love,  and  which  through  long  familiarity  with  it,  i  have 
almost  come  to  regard  as  my  own. 

You,  Prof.  Swaen,  will  have  in  me  an  energetic  and  untiring  col- 
laborator. Although  you  have  never  breathed  a  word  to  me  about  this, 
I  feel  convinced  it  is  you  who  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  insti- 
tuting the  Lectureship  in  English;  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  what 
you  have  done  on  my  behalf  in  this  matter.  We  have  known  each  other 
for  many  years,  and  the  friendly  relations  between  us  are  a  guarantee 
to  both  of  us  that  our  co-operation  will  be  pleasant,  and,  I  trust, 
beneficial  to  the  study  of  English  in  this  city. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  students  of  English,  to  many  of  you  1  am  not 
a  stranger;  an  introduction  on  my  part  is  superfluous.  You  have  had 
opportunities  of  forming  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  what  to  expect  from 
me,  and  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  state  in  what  way  I  intend  to  guide 
your  studies.  Still,  although  there  is  a  serious  risk  that  you  will  begin 
to  think  that  I  aspire  to  setting  up  for  a  moralist  —  1  have  already 
done  a  little  moralizing  this  afternoon  -  1  cannot  let  this  opportunity 
pass  by  without  giving  you  some  advice  as  to  the  course  of  studies 
that  should  be  adopted  especially  by  those  among  you  whose  tastes  are 
not  distinctly  literary. 

Until  now  most  of  those  reading  for  the  B  certificate  have  contented 
themselves  with  acquiring  a  more  or  less  sound  knowledge  of  Old 
English  and  a  smattering  of  Gothic  and  Middle  English.  In  my  opinion 
a  fairly  thorough  knowledge  of  Middle  English  is  imperatively  necessary. 
But  M.E.  was  extensively  influenced  by  Old  Norse  and  Old  French, 
particularly  by  Anglo-Norman,  so  that  some  time  should  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  these  languages.  Further,  it  is  impossible  to  get  clear  notions 
of  the  various  changes  which  made  O.E.  what  it  was  without  some 
preparatory  study.  "Pre-Germanic"  ought,  therefore,  also  to  be  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  those  who  really  wish  to  make  a  scientific  study 
of  English,  and  to  reap  all  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  advantages 
that  a  University  education  offers.  And  besides.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
you  should  look  ahead.  Holland  cannot  be  predestined  for  ever  to 
remain  behind  so  many  other  countries,  where  degrees  can  be  obtained 
in  modern  languages.  We  Dutch  are  a  proverbially  slow-going  people, 
and  the  wheelwork  of  our  legislative  machinery  is  complicated.  But  surely 
the  time  must  come  when  those  who  have  devoted  several  years  to  the 
serious,  scientific  study  of  a  modern  language  and  its  literature,  will 
have  the  same  privilege  extended  to  them  that  has  been  enjoyed  since 
1876  by  those  who  study  their  native  Dutch  -  or  out-of-the-way  languages 
like  Arabic  and  Malay.  Be  prepared  then  when  the  great  day  comes,  for 
come  it  must  and  will.  And  when  our  Government  at  last  removes  the 
obstacles  that  now  prevent  you  from  obtaining  what  naturally  is,  and 
always  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  crowning  glory  of  a  University 
career,  it  will  be  for  you,  students  of  English  in  Amsterdam  University, 
to  see  that  some  of  you  are  among  the  first  to  graduate  in  English, 
in  this  country. 
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